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MAIOLICA TILES OF MEXICO 

The Museum has recently secured a most interesting collection of maiolica 
tiles of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, from some of the 
old churches and other religious foundations of Mexico. The following extracts 
are taken from the forthcoming monograph on "The Maiolica of Mexico/' 
which will be published by the Museum before the end of the present year : 

It is probable that the first maiolica tiles used for mural decoration in 
Mexico were brought from Spain, but before the close of the sixteenth century 
the tile industry became well established in Puebla and the native tile-makers 
from that time on were abundantly able to fill the requirements of the home 
market. Not only did they produce geometrical and conventional patterns of 
great variety (at first in blue and later in polychrome), but they employed com- 
petent artists who painted pictures and figure subjects on large panels composed 
of numerous small tiles, for insertion in the exterior and interior walls of 
buildings. A square or panel of four or five inch white tiles, consisting fre- 
quently of seven rows of five each, and often of a greater number, occasionally 
as many as one hundred and fifty being combined in a single design, was 
treated as a canvas, on which the design was painted in verifiable colors. The 
set of small tiles could then be separated for transportation and put together 
again in the place for which it was designed. Figures of saints, of varying 
degrees of excellence, were painted for ecclesiastical edifices, and some of these 
have fallen into the hands of appreciative persons who have set them in the 
walls of their houses. One of the best of these is a panel showing the Virgin 
of Guadalupe, at the base of which are two cups for holy water. The colors are 
subdued and harmonious, the border design of roses being painted in their 
natural tints. This panel, though of much more recent date, has been set in 
the wall of the passage leading from the patio to the garden behind the Casa de 
Alvarado, in Coyoacan, near the City of Mexico, which was erected by Alvarado, 
one of the conquistadors, about 1521, and is now occupied by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, 
the eminent archaeologist. 

Little is known of the history of the early tile manufactories of Puebla. 
That they were numerous may be inferred from the great variety of decorative 
styles shown in the tiles which have been preserved. Among the earliest are 
those blue and white tiles, some of them dating back to about 1575, which are 
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TILES PAINTED IN BLUE 
In Combined Spanish and Chinese Taste 
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so numerous, with conventional and geometrical patterns in Talavera style. 
Those of a later date (from about 1650 to 1750), reflect strongly the Chinese 
taste, — figures of mandarins and birds, rudely reserved in white on a blue 
ground. During the seventeenth century Large quantities of fine porcelain were 
brought into Mexico through the port of Acapulco which strongly influenced the 
art of the Puebla tile-makers. Belonging to this class are those tiles which are 
evidently the product of a single factory, bearing animal and figure designs in 
blue on a white ground, — dromedaries, elephants, horses, stags, wolves, dogs, 
boar hunts, bull fights, etc., — painted apparently by the same artist, in combined 
Spanish and Chinese manner, many of which are signed on their faces with the 
letter F., probably the initial of the decorator (see illustration 1). 

The lavish use of tin enameled tiles, in rich colorings, is a striking 
architectural feature of Mexico. Previous to the year 1600 there were hun- 
dreds of churches, convents, public houses, and private residences whose 
interiors and exteriors were often literally covered with mosaic patterns in 
glazed tiles, many of which are still standing with their original tile-work still 
in place. Through the country surrounding Puebla, at the foot of Popocatepetl, 
are scores of ancient churches whose tile-covered domes and towers may be seen 
from a long distance glistening in the sun. It is to these early structures that we 
must look for evidences of the antiquity of the tile industry in Mexico. 

The church of Santo Domingo in Puebla contains some of the most beauti- 
ful examples of tile-work in Mexico. Over the inside of the gateway leading 
from the street to the courtyard is a tile panel with figure of Saint Michael (San 
Miguel) inscribed "Quis ut Deos." In the chapel of the Rosary belonging to 
this church is a dado of blue and white tile-work about four feet in height, show- 
ing Moorish influence, bordered at the top by a band of modeled tiles with 
cherubs' heads in bold relief and beautiful coloring, alternating with the arms 
of St. Dominic (Santo Domingo) in black and white. Adjoining are sections 
of relief tile designs in Moresque style somewhat similar to some of the tile- 
work in the Alhambra. Near the entrance of the church a handsome holy 
water font, in enameled blue and white pottery, is set in the dado of tiling. The 
exterior of the dome of the chapel is trimmed with bands and columns of glazed 
tile, while modeled figures of angels of the same material surmount the spaces 
over the windows. The chapel of the Rosary was so elaborately decorated with 
tile-work, gilded carvings and paintings that it was called the eighth wonder of 
the world. A work published in Puebla in 1690, entitled "Sermon de la dedica- 
cion de la Capilla del Rosario. Su Autor, Dr. Diego Victoria Salazar," seems 
to prove beyond question that this chapel was finished in that year. There also 
appeared in the same year in Puebla another work entitled "La Octava Mara- 
villa Capilla del Rosario. Sin Autor," which means that this work describing 
the eighth wonder of the world, the chapel of the Rosary, was published 
anonymously. 

An examination of the tile-work in the chapel of the Rosary shows beyond 
question that the dado was constructed when the chapel was originally decora- 
ted, so that we may safely assume that these tiles were made not later than the 
year 1690. They are in blue and white and undoubtedly of Puebla work of 
that period, as they possess the irregular, curved surfaces so characteristic of 
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FACADE OF THE CHURCH OF SAN FRANCISCO ACATEPEC 

Near Cholula, Mexico 

Showing Elaborate Tile-Work 
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the Mexican products. It is also highly probable that the relief border tiles 
showing cherubs' heads are of the same age, as there seems to be no evidence 
that these were inserted at a later date. 

At Churubusco the monastery church of Santa Maria de los Angeles (com- 
pleted in 1678), in Spanish renaissance style, is still resplendent in its brilliant 
dress of tile. Particularly interesting are some panel designs in the dado of the 
choir, representing in colors lemon trees laden with fruit, and other trees, inter- 
spersed with tile paintings of Chinese vases on stands. The chapel of San 
Antonio Abad adjoining the church is covered with brightly colored tile-work 
from the bases to the top of the dome. The kneeling effigies of Don Diego del 
Castillo and his wife, Dona Helena de la Cruz, the patron and patroness of the 
church and monastery, carved in wood, are still to be seen in niches in the wall. 

Numerous other churches in Mexico are richly adorned with old Puebla 
tile designs, including a church at Tepozotlan, near Cuernavaca, but probably 
the most remarkable example of elaborate tile-work in Mexico is that of the 
church of San Francisco Acatepec, situated far from any settlement, about five 
kilometers from Cholula, on the old royal road which runs from Puebla to 
Atlixco. The fagade, tower and belfry of this structure are completely covered 
with mosaic designs in richly colored enameled tiles (illustration 2). The large 
curved tiles which surround the pillars are especially noteworthy. 

E. A. B. 



HISTORIC COSTUMES 

An important accession to the collection now on exhibition in the West 
Arcade assigned to textiles is the recent gift by Mrs. Mary Griffith, widow of the 
late Robert Eglesfeld Griffith, of a coat and two waistcoats worn by Robert R. 
Livingston, third "Lord of the Manor" in New York State. The coat, cut in 
the style worn about 1790, is of crushed strawberry ribbed silk with all-over 
brocaded small roses, white and green. One of the waistcoats is of light blue 
satin diagonally quilted in chain-stitch gold thread, and trimmed at the pockets 
and around the edges with silver spangles and fine chain-stitch embroidery. 
The second waistcoat is of white silk embroidered in small, colored flowers. 
These garments are in an excellent state of preservation. They were inherited 
by Mr. Robert Eglesfeld Griffith, who was the great-great-grandson of Robert 
R. Livingston. The latter came of a distinguished American family, and was 
lineally descended from the fifth Lord Livingston, known in history as the 
guardian of Mary Queen of Scots. Three generations later, in 1693, the great- 
grandson of the fifth lord came over to America and settled in New York State 
at Albany, receiving a great tract of land which he erected into a manor and 
lordship bearing his name. He died in 1725. His grandson, Philip, was a 
member of the Continental Congress, and was one of those who signed the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Robert R. Livingston, the owner of the garments now exhibited at the 
Pennsylvania Museum, was the great-grandson of the first Robert and was 



